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THE FUTURE OF MUSLIM STATES IN THE 
BACKGROUND OF HISTORY 


His Royal Highness The Prince Aga Khan 


I thank you most sincerely for inviting me today to address this 
distinguished assembly. Iam happy that in Pakistan there exists a 
bedy for the study of its relations with other countries and the world 
generally. My subject this afternoon may not immediately be of such 
importance in international studies as some others. Nevertheless, what is 
to be the future of the Muslim states, and what is to be the example 
that we must set for them is as important from the international point of 
view as anything else. For Pakistan holds in one way or another a 
very central position in the world, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
from the Philippines to Morocco. You will find, from Indonesia right 
up to Zanzibar, vast Muslim populations. The inter-relation of 
these must be ultimately intellectual and cultural and spiritual, rather 
than political and legal. But all the more important is the fact that 
these relations should be on those lines and not binding. 


The importance of the position of Pakistan as an independent 
Muslim state or the fundamental issues before it cannot be fully under- 
stood, unless certain historical facts are realised and their consequences 
courageously faced. Incredible as it may seem, there has not been 
before Pakistan a really independent Muslim state since 1750, 1.¢., the 
last 200 years. Nodoubt, the Moghul Empire nominally existed and 
its autonomous subas that had become, in fact, states, had a certain 
form of national independence. But one and all were in a precarious 
position vis-a-vis the expanding colonial forces of Europe, as 
represented by England and France. Nor had the Muslim 
states such prestige and popularity amongst their subjects as to give 
them that self-assurance and self-reliance, without which outside dangers 
cannot be faced. 


Turkey then had a vast and potentia!ly powerful empire, which had 
gradually become so weak in relation to Russia, Austria, England and 








t An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on February 8, 1950. 
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France, that already at that period, and much mote so as time went on, 
her very existence depended on the mutual jealousies of Christendom. 
In the rgth century, she was known as the Sick Man of Europe and 
Asia. Province after province, including Muslim Egypt, was lost. 
Her Government’s policy, both external and internal, was one long 
struggle against total collapse and to save what she could from day 
to day. 


Iran, after Nadir Shah, had been so weakened by interna] divisions 
and intellectual decay and other disorders, that it had also fallen, like 
Turkey, to dependence on European jealousy for her survival. 


The same was true of Morocco and North Africa generally. The 
vast African and Asiatic dominions of Sultans of Muscat were just 
British protectorates. Though since the time of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
an Afghan national state existed, it, too, owed its independence 
ultimately to the policies of her neigbours, rather than to her own 
strength. None of these Muslim states had a national population 
sufficiently important to stand up against European encroachment. 
On paper Turkey, indeed, did possess a powerful empire. But its 
internal, racial and religious divisions and sub-divisions rendered her a 
comparatively easy prey to the ambitions of her avowed and secret 
enemies. I think this is a fair picture of the world of Islam from the 
middle of the 18th century till our own times. But there are 
natural forces greater than the wisdom of the West. Pride and folly 
are often fellow travellers. The enmity of England and Germany 
brought about in the 2oth century a new world, in which the birth of 
a truly independent Muslim state, with all the advantages that can 
give a nation trust in her own destiny, was made possible by the efforts 
of the Quaid-i-Azam and the support of the Muslim population of 
India. That mighty infant is the Pakistan of today. 


As a member of the Commonwealth, which I for one, hope in her 
own interests, she will remain, she belongs to a 
confederation that is not lim:ted to what was once known as the 
British Empire, but includes inevitably that most powerful nation in 
the world, the United States of America, and behind her, sooner or 
later, the rest of the new world. The days of foreign intervention and 
interference are gone. Her numbers, her resources, her geographical 
position, the fundamental unity of her population in sentimental 
aspirations, give Pakistan all the advantages which the Muslim world 
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lost some 200 years ago. The prospect is indeed attractive and we 
should have every confidence in the future. But destiny, as presented in 
history, must be understood and its dangers avoided. There were other 
Muslim independent states in the past, with even far greate: might than 
Pakistan can ever have and they gradually degenerated to utter 
helplessness in the 19th century. What was the cause ? 


Our critics of the West and the East alike maintain that Islamic 
society carried within it, by its static character, the germs of decay and 
death. According to them, the disease is congenital and not acquired. 
Easy optimism, and just ostrich-like disregarding the lessons of the past 
is to play into the hands of our enemies, secret and open. 


The soul of our nation is ultimately more important than its other 
resources. I have long pondered over the causes of the downfall of 
Muslim empires and I am convinced that the disease was acquired and 
was not congenital. Just asin the life of the individual, the difference 
between youth, health and vigour, and old age and illness is ultimately 
adaptability to the changes brought about by environment, so no 
society that allows its spirit to be limited by conventions and cvstoms 
can have that dynamic quality without which the society, and later the 
state, will decay. 


Believe me, Islam was and is dynamic and not static. It was 
dynamic, simple and clear during the glorious Omayyad period, 
when the foundations of Islam were laid wide and deep, 
so wide and deep that in spite of all its relative weaknesses, 
it survived the terrible Mongolian invasions and the far more 
terrible enmity of Europe in later centuries. Ask your historians, ask your 
calm thinkers to concentrate on that glorious 100 years of Omayyad 
rule and take that for example, with its simple faith and open mind, 
with its dynamic qualities without scholasticism and its legal servitudes. 


Muslim histories were mostly written by our enemies under the 
Abbasides and yet with all their bitter prejudices, they cannot help 
glorifying, not in words but by facts, that period of simple faith and 
activity. Some of the very greatest saints of Islam, like the Khalifa 
Umar Ibne Abdul Aziz, the great Hasan Basri, the Spanish ruler 
Hisham bin Abdur Rahman, were the children of that period. 
Unfortunately, it ended and with it the certainty of the Islarisation of 
Europe and with it of the world. 
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While Damascus looked to the open world through the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, Baghdad was land bound. History’s 
lesson, the supremacy of water over land, was lost te the Muslim world. 
It isnow a well known fact that the small isolated Muslims of Spain 
did actually sail to the new world and the Cape of Good Hope, but 
when they returned home, without help from Asia and North Africa, 
they had not the resources behind them to complete the work of the 
sailors as Christian Spain and Portugal did a century later. 


With the fall of Damascus, Baghdad became the centre of Islam. 
The very people and the very system whose Mobed and Dasturs, by 
narrowness and verbal and legal quibbles, had weakened and destroyed, 
first the faith of Zoroaster, and then the empire of Iran, took the helm 
of Islam and played the same disastrous part over again. 


Two simple examples may be quoted. The free, social and intellec- 
tual part played in the life of Arabia during the first century by Imam 
Husain’s daughter, Sakina, and by the daughter of Talha, and the great 
grand daughters of Khalifa Abu Bekr, can be contrasted with the 
position of women in the rgth century. Again, we know what high 
standard of music and art had been attained in Mecca and Medina 
as early as the Khilafat by the early Omayyads and compare it with 
the disdain with which art is looked upon by some misguided Muslims 
today. 


When the mind and spirit of the people are bound down and limited 
by subtleties and reservations, by turning every custom into law, as 
was done by the Mobeds and Dasturs in Magian Persia, downfall 
was only a question of time. The Muslim world was so handicapped in 
Baghdad that, in spite of its advance in science and philosophy, from 
its very natuve, it could not go forward, as Europe did two or three 
centuries later, from the same science and philosophy which it first 
acquired from the Muslims. 


You have many problems in this country, economic, military, 
scientific. I am sure with God’s blessings, you will overcome your 
period of difficulty, but be careful of the soul and the spirit of the 
people. Do not look to the third century of Islamic history, but to 
the first. 
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The late Syed Ameer Ali rendered many great services to Islam. 
His book : The Spirit of Islam, is a great monument. But, as I often 
told him, his greatest service was a small concise explanation of Islam, 
which he published and which has now been forgotten. I wish the 
people of Pakistan could find it again and make its study compulsory for 
religious training in all Muslim schools, whatever the sect or sub-sect. 
Take care of all your resources, but the greatest of all resources is the 
mind and spirit of man. 

And finally, the fact must be faced that there is either an 
open or a hidcen clash between the conserative and the progressive 
elements in Muslim countries. In Turkey this clash has led to 
a secular state. In Egypt, it is there between the Ikhwan and 
the governing classes. It threatens itself in the opposition between the 
so-called Dar-ul-Islam and the responsible Government of Indonesia. 
These dangers are very grave for the future of Muslim states. Thank 
God. it is not so in Pakistan, but unless a healthy middle way, such 
as existed in the first century is found, the ship may be on the rocks 
again. The pious Muslim thinkers who face realities in Egypt, in 
North Africa and Iran know all about it. I hope and pray that it 
may be the destiny of Pakistan, where there is no clash, whose creator, 
the Quaic-i-Azam, was essentially a modern man, to bring about this 
spiritual and intellectual unity throughout the other Muslim states. 
Here and now, and by not only its example, but by its influence and 
mediation and courtesy, prevent it ever again from leading to final 
break, as it cid in Turkey, in any other Muslim state and society. 
It is not influenced by such an effort on the part of Pakistan. The 
consequences may be a form of secularism in conflict with the thought 
and spirit of the people. With this prayer I wish you every success 
in the material, intellectual and spiritual world. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : The distinguished speaker has said that Muslim peoples 
should be clear about certain contingent dangers. I should like 
to know the learned speaker’s opinion with respect to the attitude that 
they should adopt about dollar diplomacy on the one hand and 
communism on the other ; whether they should remain neutral or 
take sides with the one or the other party. In case the reply is that 
they should remain neutral, whether neutrality is feasible under the 
existing circumstances. 
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His Royal Highness The Prince Aga Khan : My answer is that neutrality is 
obviously to everybody’s interest. No country has ever prospered by 
going to war. But the problem today is whether such an attitude is 
possible or impossible. You see the world is shrinking. ‘Tibet, Sinkiang 
and the heart of China may be within twelve hours of New York or 
London. Before the atomic or hydrogen bomb comes, the world will 
have reached probably that stage through the jet planes. The question 
is : Is it possible to be neutral ? I doubt it. But what should be our 
policy then ? It is impossible in politics to look too far ahead. You 
cannot say now what you should do then. You must have certain princi- 
ples. When the time comes, I hope, our statesmen will act according 
to their principles. Look, what has happene.| in the short space of time. 
At the time of the Round Table Conferences, even the Quaid-i-Azam 
did not ask for Pakistan. We would have been satisfied with much less. 
I have been through the fight myself. I know what we asked for and see 
what we have got. See what we were and what we are today. When 
the time comes, our leaders will decide what is their interest then. 
One great quality of Bismark was that he never made up his mind for 
anything for more than three months ahead. 


Question :-Do you think the idea of Islamistan would materialize ? 


His Royal Highness The Prince Aga Khan : What do you mean by 
Islamistan? Do you mean by it intellectual, religious and cultura] unity 
or political unity ? If you mean political unity, how can that be? All 
the Muslim countries want their independence. Some day, perhaps, 


there might be a sort of federal arrangements. But that is far way in 
the future. Now we have a national state and the spirit, which is_more 


important than material strength. I am sure our statesmen of the time 
will choose the right policy. 


RECENT TRENDS IN CENTRAL ASIA' 
Owen Lattimore 


The part of Central Asia with which I am familiar is primarily that 
which forms a sector of the Chinese-Russian frontier. Before speaking 
about that sector, I shall make some reference to the greater frontier 
of which it is a part. The longest land frontier in the world is that 
which runs from Turkey and the Black Sea clear across Asia to Korea 





1From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on December 23, 1949. 
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and the Yellow Sea. This frontier has many characteristics which 
have marked its importance in past history and will also influence 
the history of the future. It is not only the longest frontier in the 
world, but also a frontier that runs through an area of the most vast 
migrations and conquests of the past, which shaped the history of both 
Europe and Asia. 


At the present time, as a frontier, it has a number of outstanding 
characteristics. First is the fact that on the one side of the frontier 
there is only one political sovereignty—the collective political 
sovereignty of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. On the other 
side there are a great number of sovereignties. Not only are these 
sovereignties not politically associated with a greater sovereignty like 
that of Soviet Russia but there is not even an inclusive organization 
among them of any kind. Another characteristic of the frontier is one 
with which you here in Pakistan, I understand, are more familiar than 
most people in Western Europe and the United States of America. The 
frontier in its present definition was formed when the growth of the 
great Tsarist and British Empires stopped towards the end of the 19th 
‘century, and thus to a large extent is defined by the zone in which 
the two fronts of expansion met. The result is that the frontier now 
runs, almost throughout its whole length, not between different peoples 
but through similar peoples. Thus, on almost every sector of the frontier, 
you will find that the people on the two sides of the demarcation line 
speak the same language and have many historical and cultural 
and often even clan and tribal associations in common. Where 
Russia meets Iran, for example, for the most part it is not the Russian 
proper meeting the Iranian proper but the Russian Azerbaijani meeting 
the Iranian Azerbaijani and so forth. Moving farther to the east, 
where the frontier runs between Sinkiang in Chinese Central Asia 
and the Republics of Russian Central Asia, you find Kazakhs on both 
sides of the line and you find that the Uighurs of Sinkiang are as 
closely related to the Uzbeks as are, say, in Europe, the Czechs and 
the Slovaks. 


As a result of these characteristics most of this great land frontier 
has to be described in terms of compartments rather than linear frontiers. 
Let me try to explain as simply as possible what I mean. In Europe, let 
us take as an example Alsace-Lorraine. Travelling from, France towards 
Germany, the people become first less typically French and more and 
more bilingual. Then, as you cross the frontier, people are still 
bilingual but the predominance of German becomes more marked and 
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after some time you find yourself in fully and characteristically German 
communities. Most of the frontier between, for example, China and 
Russia is not of that kind. Take the Mongolian sector. The change is 
not from typically Chinese to Chinese under Russian influence, then 
Russians under Chinese influence and then Russians. On the contrary, 
you move from Chinese to Mongols who are entirely different from both 
Chinese and Russians, and only on the far side of Mongolia do you 
begin to come in contact, first, with the Mongols, who have been more 
strongly under Russian cultural as well as political influence and then 
finally with a characteristically Russian population. 


Sinkiang, your near neighbcur, is a compartment frontier of the 
same kin] except that instead of being solidly filled by one people as 
is Mongolia, Sinkiang is filled with a great mixture of peoples, 
languages, religious affiliations and so forth. In Sinkiang only about 
5 per cent of the Chinese population are ordinary Chinese. Another 
5 per cent are Chinese Muslims, speaking the Chinese language and 
Chinese in all cultural respects except their religion, which differenti- 
ates them from ordinary Chinese. Then comes the largest single group 
ot the population, the Uighurs, who hive jn recent years revived a 
medieval tribal name. They used to be known as Turki but they 
never called themselves by that name and they now call themselves 
by the common nam: of Uighurs. They are Muslim in religion and 
Turkish in language. Their Turkish is much purer than the Osmanli 
Turkish, so much so that when Kemal Ataturk in Turkey, as part of 
his nationalist movement, wanted to revive the purity of the Turkish 
language, he sent people to places like Kashgar in Sinkiang to get 
dictionaries and vocabularies. 


Then there is another group, the Kazakhs, who are quite strong 
in certain parts of the country. They are a smal] minority in the 
province as a whole, but in their own districts they are the majority. 
They are closely related to, in fact identical with, the Kazakhs of 
Soviet Kazakhistan. The Kazakhs are also Muslim in religion and 
Turkish in Janguage, their language differing a little bit from that 
of the settled Uighurs. They are, however, differentiated from the 
Uighurs economically by the fact that the Uighurs are settled 
cultivators while the Kazakhs are nomads and on account of their 
diversity of economic interests and social structure have in the past been 
quite as frequently in conflict with the Uighurs as in political alliance 
with them. There are also smaller groups, also Turkish in language 
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and Muslim in religion, like the Kirghiz, who are mainly related to the 
Kirghiz of Soviet Kirghizistan. 


There is one more important group and that is the Mongols of Sinki- 
ang. They belong to the great western branch of the Mongol people, some- 
what different in dialect from the Northern Mongols but identical in tribal 
history and so forth with the Mongols of the Lower Volga known to 
the Russians as Kalmuks and known to themselves by a number 
of tribal names. Also closely related to the same groups are the 
Western Mongols who live under the political jurisdiction of Outer 
Mongolia, but are different tribally from the Khalkhas, who form the 
majority of the population of Outer Mongolia. 


China and the Chinese part of this frontier have been little studied 
by the outside world. For many years our best specialists on the 
subject have been on the whole the Russian ethnographers, linguists 
and historians of the Tsarist period, who became interested in that 
region in the rgth century. Good work along specialized lines has 
also been contributed by British, French and German scholars, 
particularly owing to the international interest in the buried ruins and 
the antiquities of Sinkiang. Attention is now turning again to that 
part of the world, not simply because of the victory of the Chinese 
Communists in China but because of a much wider and more inclusive 
trend in history. 


A few moments ago I referred to the historical impertance of this 
frontier as a whole. That importance prevailed from the earliest ages 
of history until between the 15th and 16th centuries, in other words, over 
most of recorded history. In fact, the period since about th: year 1500 
has been a mere interlude as compared with the longer stretch of 
history. Yet because this span of history since about the year 1500 is 
much closer to us, we always think of it as the culmination of and 
most important part of history. What happened about that time is 
this. The great voyagers and discoverers like Vasco da Gama, 
Columbus and others opened up sea routes between Europe and Asia. 
Because sh‘ps from Europe and later from America called at various 
points on the coast of Asia and the Europeans began penetrating inland 
from sectors of the coasts where they landed to build the great 
colonial empires and spheres of influence, our terminology now refers to 
the Near East, the Middle East, Central Asia, Southern Asia, 
South-East Asia, the Far East, etc. These terms reflect the fact that 
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different ships carried trade to the different sectors, but they obscure 
the essential geographic unity of the land mass of Asia as a whole. 
Only the other day an Indian, commenting on this general phenomenon, 
said that we are now living through the time when Vasco da Gama 
is going home, and with Vasco da Gama going home the land contacts 
between different peoples and regions in Asia are assuming what seems 
to us, from a newspaper point of view, a new importance, but what, 
from a historical point of view, is a re-assumption of an old 
importance. 


Unfortunately, for dealing with the problems that lie in common 
along the land frontiers of a group of nations in Asia, we are ill prepared 
because our specialized studies, especially in the development of the 
19th century, have been determined now by the similar Middle East, 
South Asia, Far East sort of label, so that there actually exists nowhere 
in the world, so far as I know, any institution or programme of study 
where a student can feel that he can acquire a direct approach to the 
group of problems as a whole. It is still necessary to study at 
scattered institutions and by improvised methods, if you wish to get a 
grasp of the whole sweep of this vast frontier. The difficulty, of 
course, is greatly increased by the diversity of the languages necessary 
for a fully-rounded study of the problems. You have to learn such 
languages as Chinese, Iranian, Russian, Turkish, Arabic and so on. 
Consequently, the future of major political science studies—and I 
include geography as a political science—will require the method of 
work in teams rather than by single individuals. The day of the 
individual scholar in tackling this kind of problem is over. What 
you have to have is a number of pecple brought together—one man 
handling a couple of languages and another man handling a couple 
of other languages and then pooling the results in order to get that 
comprehensive picture of all the related problems which you cannot 


get at present. 


In the rgth century there was a period of great tension as the 
expansion of the British and the Tsarist Russian Empires led to an 
approach of thes: two mighty Powers in Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and 
along the North-West Frontier of India. Towards the eighties there was 
considerable speculation whether there might exist passes over the high 
mountain frontiers of the sub-continent which would be useful for 
artillery and which would, in other ways, make possible major 
military operations. When both British and Russian explorations 
indicated that there was no such line of passage on a large scale, then 
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tension eased down and with the deliberations of the Pamir Commis- 
sion, which established a corridor of Afghan territory between the 
Russian and British held territory and thus established a contact 
between Afghanistan and Chinese territory, the tension further died 


down. 


The centre then shifted to the Far East, where the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance limited Russian expansion from eastern Siberia. But from 
that time on the frontier as a whole fell into neglect as far as world 
political attention was concerned. That period has now ended. One 
of the results of the attempt to encircle Soviet Russia with a cordon 
samtaire after the Russian Revolution was to force Soviet Russian 
occupation of their own territory in eastern and southern Siberia and 
Central Asia, leading to industrial and technological development at 
aforced pace. For instance, in the old Central Asia, which is now 
divided up into a group of Republics, the Russians began to move 
factories from Western Russia soon after the Revolution and established 
them in these economically backward Central Asian territories even 
at a time when to do so meant definite economic sacrifices for Russia 
itself, 


That phenomenon, considerably overlooked at the time, has since 
proved to be historically important. The general pattern of the spread 
of industrialism and higher technology is that it tends to develop 
when an industrialized country is producing machinery faster than its 
own market can absorb it, and consequently is willing to sell machinery 
abroad leading to the development of other countries. Here, on the 
contrary, was an example of beginning to stimulate the development 
of a backward area long before the Russian level of technology had 
been restored after the First World War. 


That pattern the Russians have continued to follow, with the 
result that there now exists in the heart of Asia a belt of industrial 
centres from near the frontiers of Iran and Afghanistan along the 
Sinkiang and Outer Mongolian frontier up to the Amur river and 
clear to the Pacific. Because of the lack of general knowledge as 
to what goes on inside Russian territory some of the important 
aspects of this development have been overlooked. Nevertheless, they 
are of topmost importance, because, if you will refer back to our 
familiar pattern of Near East, Far East, etc., you will find that in 
all areas where the approach has been from the coast inland, the 
industrialization also is generally related to the coast. The coastal 
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ports begin with export trade and then gradually develop as minor 
industrial centres. Only later do industrial centres develop inland. 
But here we have something else. In the heart of Asia, completely 
isolated from any maritime trade, there is in existence already a 
high level of technology. 


When we use the Near East, Middle East, etc. terminology, the 
picture is of a great number of countries, each with an undeveloped 
hinterland, their coasts and coastal ports forming, so to speak, a 
number of front doors all round the coast of Asia. But as the front 
doors are not broadly co-ordinated one with the other, there is no 
comprehensive treatment of the distant frontier beyond the hinterland. 
But if we’ now follow up to these inland frontiers, what do we see ? 
Something like a pattern of a Central Asian caravansetai courtyard 
dwelling, where the inner doors all open on to One courtyard. That 
courtyard is this vast inner land. 


This brings us once more to the point where we began. There is 
unification on the northern side of the frontier, compared with a 
fragmented and disunited treatment on the southern side. It is in 
this broad connection, I think, that we should try to look at the 
consequences and implications of the communist victory in China. 
This victory has now brought into existence a communist-dominated 
government in power over a vast area adjacent to the communist- 
controlled territory of the U.S.S.R. I think it would be over- 
dramatic to assume the possibility of complete team work between 
Russia and China. because the two countries are so different. It is 
something like a tractor and a horse hitched together as a team. 
The idea of the team is al] right but the work of the two members of 
theteam is quite dissimilar. Nevertheless, it does bring into being 
the possibility of a concept, at least, of a future unity which was not 
possible before. 


It is in the light of these general considerations, I think, that one 
should try to judge the details of events from day today. ‘They carrya 
number of lessons. One lesson is that it is no longer safe to ignore the 
political conditions and aspirations of the many frontier peoples 
scattered along this whole region. Any one of these frontier 
peoples appears small and powerless compared with its great neighbours, 
but collectively they form an important political phenomenon and in 
many situations they have, in spite of their small numbers, the 
possibility of decisively influencing events. 
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Let us take only one example out of many, the Chinese rule of 
Sinkiang in recent decades. During the whole stretch of time from 
the original Chinese Revolution of 1911 until this year, when the 
generally recognized Government of China finally lost control over 
Sinkiang, the Chinese have developed very few scholars dealing with 
modern political science in Sinkiang. The Chinese scholars who have 
turned their interest to Sinkiang have been mainly interested in 
remoter history. There have been practically no Chinese administrators 
who spoke any of the languages of Sinkiang. I do not know of any 
non-Chinese native of Sinkiang who has been educated up to the 
college level at the expense of and as a consequence of the policy of the 
Chinese Government. In contrast, there must be a total number 
of several hundreds of non-Chinese young men and a few women of 
Sinkiang who have gone to Soviet territory to acquire advanced 
education and skill as doctors, engineers and one thing or another 
of a modern kind. Consequently, one reason why the lack of 
attachment of the non-Chinese people of Sinkiang to the Chinese 
Government made futile any idea of resistance in Sinkiang and led instead 
to a rapid incorporation of Sinkiang in an association with the Chinese 
communists, was the fact that if you asked any one in Sinkiang whose 
mother tongue was not Chinese ‘‘ where is the centre of modern 
proficiency, technique, industry and various kinds of advanced 
education, ’”? his answer would not be China but Russia. 


It has also been true of Chinese policy over recent 
decades that the Chinese have been extraordinarily deficient in 
their study and understanding of the Mongols and in any policy 
that might have united Mongol interests with Chinese interests. On 
th: contrary, in recent decades, it has been rather a striking phenomenon 
that there were many Mongols, especially the young politically-minded 
Mongols, who had studied the Chinese language and who could tell 
you the time of day in Ciinese politics, while the Chinese remained 
completely ignorant of the workings of Mongol politics. That 
kind of phenomenon of the importanc: of the smaller frontier peoples 
Spreads, as far as I know, practically along the entire frontier. It 
exists in all parts of the frontier that I know myself and; judging 
from what I read, it exists in the other parts as well. Consequently, 
the requirement of our tims, if we wish to combine statesmanship with 
political science, isa more inclusive and better balanced study of this 
frontier as a whole. 
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Summary of Discussion 


Question: What led the Russians to bring their industry to this 
frontier despite the fact that it meant some sacrifice to them ? 


Mr. Owen Lattimore: I think it was a broad strategic concept. You 
will remember that the main interventions against the Russian 
Revolution after 1918 were on the side of the Baltic, Poland, and the 
Black Sea, and some of the counter- revolutionary thrusts reached very 
close to the heart of the then existing Russian heavy industry. Appa- 
rently, they conceived at that time the idea of an industry that would 
be sheltered by an immense distance of land. Prior to that, in the 1gth 
century, the Tsarist Government had followed a policy which had certain 
definite economic aspects. For instance, it was the Tsarist Government 
policy to develop cotton growing in the case of Russian Turkistan. That, 
in turn, had been stimulated by the American Civil War in the middle 
of the 19th century. When the American Civil War came along, 
Russia was just beginning to develop its textile industry. 


Question: Did this policy lead to the colonization of these areas 
by the Russians ? 


Mr. Owen Lattimore: It did to some extent in the Tsarist period 
when the Tsarist railways were built in Russian Turkistan. Along the 
railways they developed a belt of Russian settlement, which was mostly 
urban and some rural as well. During the Second World War there 
was another considerable Russian colonization in Central Asia. They 
placed in Central Asia and in many parts of Siberia a number of people 
evacuated from the Western regions overrun by the Germans, How 
many of these people would stay there permanently or be repatriated 
to the Ukraine, etc., is something that nobody outside Russia knows 
as far as Iam aware. 


Question : What led to the sudden fall of Sinkiang into the hands of 
the communists in spite of forecasts to the contrary ? 


Mr. Owen Lattimore: Ihave not been hearing any forecasts re- 
cently, but it sounds as if the broadcasts must have been quoting the 
Kuomintang propaganda. 


Question: Isit not a fact that the result of this policy of indus- 
trialization has been that many of the Muslim Republics on the Pakistan 
and Afghanistan border are pretty highly industrialised ? 
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Mr. Owen Lattimore : There is no doubt that their standard of 
living is very much higher than what they used to have. Their stand- 
ard of higher education has also become very much higher than what 
it used to be. It is not high if you compare it with the U. S. A. or a 
Western European country. But it is certainly high if you compare it 
with the standard of their immediate neighbours. 


Question : Is there any possibility of these movements coming into 
conflict with the present Chinese Communist Government ? 


Mr. Owen Lattimore : There is some possibility, I should say, but 
I do not see any possibility of their movements on a scale that would 
shake either the regime in China or the Soviet regime. I have 
recently been studying it and, it seems to me, looking back over the 
record that what we now-a-days call Titoism actually existed long 
before Tito. You will find, for, instance, in a record of the Outer 
Mongolian revolution since the early twenties that there have been a 
number of divisions between factions and people who have been 
executed and all the rest of it. Right through that pattern, it seems to 
me, there is a considerable evidence of the recording of unsuccessful 
Titoism, 


Question : Is there any truth in the report that India is interested 
in Tibet just at present ? 


Mr. Owen Lattimore : From what I have seen in the papers the 
Situation has a new chapter in diplomatic history and it is quite simple. 
There was an old disagreement, sometimes amounting to a dispute 
and at other times amounting to nothing more than a difference of 
opinion, between the British and the Chinese about Tibet. The 
Chinese position always was that Tibet was completely a part of China 
and therefore any negotiations must be only between the Chinese and 
the British. If the Chinese wished to include a Tibetan in a Chinese 
delegation, they could do so but they were not under any legal obliga- 
tion to do so. Quite recently there appears to have been a Chinese 
Communist statement which amounted to a declaration that the new 
regime in China is the heir of the old regime. While the Indian 
pronouncement indicates that the Indian Government, in exactly the 
same way, has taken its position as the heir in this respect of the British 
Government in India. 
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Question : Since Russia has been so much industrialized, how 
is it that permission is not easily available for visiting these areas ? 


Mr. Owen Lattimore : There is no more answer to that than there 
is answer to the question that the Russians do not permit other persons 
in Western areas ? 


Interruption : But the conducted tours are allowed there ? 


Mr. Owen Lattimore : 1 do not think you will find it very easy to 
get yourself on these conducted tours. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE' 
Theodore Francis Green 


I am here on this trip not only as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate but also as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. You may like to know the 
distinction between the two. In America the House of Representatives 
has a Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Senate has also its 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


As you know, we have a bi-cameral Congress. There is the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. Not only are they elected 
in different ways but they have different functions. The House of 
Representatives represents the people of the United States. The 
whole country is divided into different states and each state is provided 
with a number of seats which are primarily based on population. So, 
small states, with a small population, have only a few representatives. 
My own state, Rhode Island for instance, which is the smallest in 
point of size, has two representatives. Some of the states have only 
one representative ; every state must have at least one representative. 
On the other hand, the largest state, which is New York, has as many 
as 45 representatives. The total number of representatives is 435 and 
it is readjusted from time to time according to the census every ten 
years. The census of 1940 is the one that we are living under at 
present. When we have the census of 1950, the President will send 
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the results of it to the Congress and the Congress will take action by 
referring them to the various states and telling them how many 
representatives they are entitled to. The states will then apportion 
them. Most of the representatives represent a small fraction. My 
state is divided into two halves. One representative is sent to the House 
of Representatives from each half. In New York, there are 45 different 
districts. Sometimes they also send representatives in addition to those 
from particular districts and they are known as _representatives-at-large. 
The are elected by all the people of the state. The senators do not 
represent the people of the various states ; they represent the sovereign 
states that constitute the United States of America. 


These states joined together after a bloody war and years of 
discussion and drafted a constitution. In that constitution these 
sovereign states gave up certain rights to the central government and 
retained to themselves all the rights not so given up Thus the two 
Houses of Congress are elected by different constituences. The power 
of the Senate on matters in which you are most interested, namely, 
foreign affairs, is somewhat larger than that of the House of 
Representatives. The representatives of the people at large, sitting in 
this House, can alone initiate proposals for the expenditure of money. 
That is their exclusive function. After a measure has passed the House, 
it has got to go to the Senate and then to the President for his signature. 
If the President does not approve of the legislation, he sends it back 
to the House in which it originated which, in the case of an appropria- 
tion bill, must be the Hous: of Representatives. If both the Houses 
(sitting separately) pass it over his veto by a two-thirds majority, then 
it becomes a law, in spite of the President’s veto. But the 
President’s veto is ordinarily sustained. Just as the House has the 
exclusive right to originate appropriation bills, so the Senate has the 
exclusive right to ratify treaties. Also it has the exclusive responsibility 
for confirming nominations of members of the Cabinet, Foreign 
Ambassadors, and Government Departments. When they are 
nominated by the President, their names are sent to the Senate 
for confirmation or other action. The Hous: has nothing to do with 
these functions. When a matter like a treaty comes to the President, 
he sends it to the Senate and the Senate sends it to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. In the Senate there are many Standing 
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Committees. In this respect it differs frem the corresponding 
legislative bodies of other countries. We do not appoint a Special 
Committee to consider each bill or each treaty as it comes to us. 
There are 15 Committees on different subjects and all the bills that 
come from the House of Representatives are sent to those Standing 


Some of them are more powerful than others by reason 


Committees. 
Perhaps 


of the fact that the subject-matter is much more important. 
the two most important Committees now-a-days are the Committee 
of Foreign Relaticns and the Appropriations Com nittec. 


I said in the beginning that I am here not only as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, which has sent this Sub-Committee abroad, 
but also as a member of the Foreign Relations Committee. This latter 
Committee defines the policy with regard to relations and policy in 
foreign affairs. The other Committee recommends the appropriations 
to carry them into effect. But the Foreign Relations Committee is 
the one which is primarily more important. The Foreign Relations 
Committee, instead of holding hearings itself, sometimes appoints a 
sub-committee to consider the matter, The sub-committee in that 
cise ~ ‘ll have its own finding, which is the result of its hearing, and 
will then refer the matter to the full Committee. The full Committee 
will go into the matter and report it to the Senate and the Senate 
will usually ratify the action of the full Committee. Now, a treaty 
must be passed by two-thirds majority also. Our forefathers at the 
time of the Revolution were rather suspicious of foreign affairs. They 
had many unpleasant experiences and it was difficult for the Senate 
to yield many of the sovereign powers to the House. There are 96 
senators representing the 48 states and each state has two senators 
irrespective of its size. Some states have only ons representative 
and yet they have two senators, just as the largest and the most 
populous state has. The powers are not evenly distributed. A man 
on the Foreign Relations Committee has very much more power 
committee. Sometimes he gives his 


than a man on any other 
His 


individual opinion in a committee and he carries the day. 
opinion may affect the ratification of a treaty. 


Three years ag> a treaty came to the Senate. Having been 


negotiated by the Department of State, it came over for the President’s 
approval with the recommendation of ratification and it was referred 
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by the Senate to the Foreign Relations Committee. There were some 
questions of boundary involved in it. I think you have some experience 
of questions of boundaries. It is hard enough when you are familiar 
with the countries concerned. But when, as in this case, the country 
is far away from America, it is all the more difficult. Our approval 
was necessary. There were seven or eight nations involved. Half 
of them had already ratified the treaty when it was referred to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. That Committee appointed a Sub- 
Committee and I happened to be appointed its Chairman. We had 
hearings. But unfortunately the other senators on the Sub-Committee 
felt that there were other matters to examine and that they could not give 
their attention to this. So they thought the Chairman could reach his 
decision and write out a report. I wrote out the report and the Sub- 
Committee adopted it and it was sent to the full Committee. The full 
Committee approved it. It is very difficult to ask intelligent questions 
when you do not know much about the subject-matter and the other 
person has made a deep examination of it. So, the full Committee 
adopted it and reported it to the Senate with the recommendation to 
ratify it. When such a matter goes to the Senate, some of the senators 
may be suspicious and want to look into it. What can they do? They 
cannot open the question afresh and they do not know how to proceed 
with the matter. Of course, they fish round. But they do not know 
where to attack it and so it goes through. That is not a thing which 
has happened once ; it has happened several times. The same thing 
happened during the last session. There was a treaty on fisheries. Now, 
fisheries is a major industry and a substantial industry. The fishermen 
of other nations were fishing in our waters and that affected the business 
ofthe fishermen of my state. I concluded that the only way to tackle 
the matter was to have an international regulation for the fisheries of 
the North Atlantic Ocean, particulary the American coast. But you know 
the fishermen go along way off from the coast in their fishing opera- 
tions. So, we made an appropriation to the State Department to 
investigate and hold preliminary conferences. With the recommenda- 
tions of other nations they did that and they were very successful. 
They had another appropriation and continued the investigation and 
they drafted a treaty to be signed by all those nations. A treaty was to 
be effected. I was appointed on the Sub-Committee and I made out a 
report for the Ccmmittee which was favourable. The whole Committee 
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reported to the Senate and it went through and was ratified. But there 
I had a very difficult job with a section of the people of my state by 
reason of my position on the Sub-Committee. 


I have tried to show you ina few minutes the difference between 
the Senate and the House of Representatives in our bi-cameral legislature. 
I have also tried to show how the 15 Committees of the Senate work 
on all these different subjects, such as fisheries, post offices, public 
health and soon. Of course, very much depends upon the recommenda- 
tions the Committee makes. Sometimes they do not report the bill. 
Then, if the Senate exercises proper vigilance, a vote is passed, charging 
the Committee for the consideration of the bill. Whenever a committee 
reports a bil) favourably, the chances are that it will be approved. It 
goes to the Senate and after that it has to go tothe House. The House 
may amend it and send it back to the Senate. In that case they have 
to appoint a committee of the Senate and the House also appoints a 
committee. They meet together and solve the difficulty. These things 
sometimes pile up. So, at the end of the session there are a lot of these 
matters that have got to be adjusted and a lot of time is taken up. 
Those matters, which are not of much importance, are disposed of 
there and then. I will tell you what happened at the end of the last 
session. ‘The sessioa lasted from 3rd January to 12th October. The 
members were so tired that they wanted to have a trip out and go far 
from their homes, where they will not be bothered by anybody. That 
is one reason why we are here. We have taken such a long trip and we 
are trying to see more people and visit more places than any official 
Committee has done in the past in such a short time. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Will the speaker enlighten us on the reason for giving 
the Senate the right to ratify a treaty ? 


Senater Theodore Francis Green: As I said before, owing to 
unfortunate experiences when the Government was not able to 
review the decision of the members they became jealous of their 
own sovereign rights and they did not want them to be given away by 
any executive officer. The Congress is the supreme will of the people. 
They are in charge of the powers for negotiations. They can ratify 
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treaties, But they cannot make them. The President can make 
executive agreements which come very near treaties. No one has ever 
decided the exact line of demarcation between an agreement and a 
treaty. But there is something clearly on one side and something 
clearly on the other. The people are convinced that it is to their 
interest that the Senate, which represents the 48 states, should have the 
final say as to whether a treaty should be ratified or not. 


Question : While the Vice-President of the United States is the 
ex officio President of the Senate, don’t you think it is contradiction of the 
theory of the separation of powers which is one of the prominent 
characteristics of the American constitution ? 


Senator Theodore Francis Green: The Vice-President of the United 
States has no executive power. He has nothing to do except to 
preside over the Senate and he has not even a vote there either, except 
in the case of a tie. They have given him this power, because they want 
to have some way of settling the tie. Sometimes it is rather a joke in 
history as to why he is there. There is a joke about his office too. He 
is the Vice-President of the United States and if the President dies, he is 
certainly elevated to the Presidentship. But while he is the Vice-Presi- 
dent he has no executive powers. So, Ido not think that interferes 
with the theory of the separation of judicial and executive powers. I 
believe your own country, Pakistan, is drafting its constitution on the 
same lines and hope they will. Many nations have followed our consti- 
tution and it is working steadily. I hope you will benefit by the 
mistakes that we have made and also by any successes which we have 
had. I hope you will have the wisdom to choose the good and discard 
the bad. It requires a great deal of wisdom. 


Question : To what extent is the power of President Truman under 
Point Four Programme subject tothe contrcl or the approval of the 
Senate or the Appropriations Committee or the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate ? 


Senator Theodore Francis Green : If under Point Four Programme the 
President plans an appropriation, it will have to come to the Congress. 
If he plans a treaty, it would have to go to the Senate. If he was just 
to give advice, I think he could act without any approval of the 
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Congress. But in most cases, as you have seen, the Congress will have 
the decision. 


Question : The American senators do not represent the states so 
much as they represent the interests of capitalists and so on. Is that 
allegation true ? 


Senator Theodore Francis Green: I do not know of any specific cases 
where that statement can be made. I do not think it is true. Their 
qualifications are very carefully considered by the voters of our states 
and if they are suspicious of the man, he is not elected a senator. The 
senators are elected by the people and it is very unlikely that a man 
with disqualifications can be elected. such cases have happened in the 
past. But formerly the senators were elected not by the people of the 
states but by the legislators of the states. Ifthere isa case of corrup- 
tion, it is easier to corrupt the small body of a state legislators than 
to corrupt the majority of the people of a state. If there is any com- 
plaint of a flagrant abuse of the election on the part of a newly elected 
senator, the Rules Committee cf the Senate, which is in charge of this 
subject, will examine such a complaint. I hapen to be a member of 
that Committee. I am also its Chairman. We investigated every 
complaint that was made against any senator and we rarely found that 
there was any justification for them. Generally, the complaints were 
due to rumour, which were started by the opponents who wanted to 
benefit by throwing out certain senators or having a new election. 
I won’t say that every one was cent per cent pure. But I can say 
that the standard is very high, much higher than is to be found in any 
other community. 


Question: You have emphasised in your speech the sovereignty 
of the states of the U.S. A. I do not think it is quite true to say 
that the states retain that amount of sovereigniy which they originally 
had when the constitution first came into existence. During the last 
150 years the sovereignty of the states has been considerably reduced by 
the way in which the President has used his powers. They are not 
what they were when the federation first came into existence. 


Senator Theodore Francis Green: I think throughout our history 


there have been changes ; at first in one way and then in another. 
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Sometimes the claim of the powers of the executive was too great, 
especially in wartime. Technically we are at war even now. But, 
then, onthe other hand, it largely depends on the qualities of the 
executive as it does in any government on the qualities of the ruler. 
They claim that the legislative bodies abuse the veto power too greatly 
by not allowing the President to have his way. Some say that the 
judicial powers are too great. That is almost a unique feature of our 
system. Many others have adopted the same system. The Supreme 
Court has the power to say that a law which the Congress has passed is 
unconstitutional. In many countries any law that is passed by its legis- 
lative body is accepted by all, but our Supreme Court can say that the 
action of the President, or the Bill that is passed by the Congress, is 
unconstitutional. It is then accordingly amended. It largely depends 
onthe brains and the character of the President, the members of the 
Senate or the Judges. If they are great men, and they seem to be able 
to make their mark on the country, they will be obeyed. 


PAKISTAN’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Mushtaq Ahmad 


United Kingdom’s ties with the areas which now constitute 
Pakistan are more than a century old. Ever since the British succeeded 
in bringing the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent under their dominion, it has 
served for them both as a source of raw materials and a market for their 
manufactures. The first British contacts with these regions were of a 
commercial character and the subsequent establishment over them of 
British rule created a British monopolistic hold not only over their trade 
but over their resources as well. Such has been the aim of all imperialisms 
in the past and the acquisition of political power was only incidental. 


One of the major consequences of British rule over the sub-continent 
was the rapid development of communications, railways and roads, 
which knit its distant parts and far flung corners into a single unit. 
Raw materials could now be easily carried from one part to another 
and to the ports and from there shipped to foreign destinations. 
Manufactured goods could be moved to the centres of consumption. 
While cotton and jute industries were developed, British textiles enjoyed 
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preferential tariffs and a sheltered market. Britain required raw materials 
like cotton, jute, hides and skins, wool, tea, pig iron, cotton seeds 
bones and many others. Raw cotton was sent to Lancashire and was 
exported back in the form of cloth. Pig iron was carried to England, 
converted into steel and the finished products were exported to India, 
Numerous light industries and some heavy ones had no doubt also develop- 
ed in India. But it was still dependent on Britain to keep its industrial 
machine going, for Britain was the chief source of capital goods. British 
capital on a considerable scale was invested in India. India was a debtor 
of Britain before World War II. After the war the situation was reversed. 


With the achievement of independence India and Pakistan were 
free to decide their economic as well as political policies. But independence 
did not mean a complete rupture in their relations with Britain. The 
economic tiesare now not enforced, but based on willing choice. Pakistan, 
even more than India, needs Britain, because her economy is almost 
wholly agricultural. Britain, on her part, is dependent on Pakistan, 
even more than on India, as a source of raw materials. In what rela- 
tionship does the economy of the United Kingdom stand to that of 
Pakistan ? The volume and character of trade between them provides 
the answer. The United Kingdom is, after India, the most important 
buyer of raw cotton and raw jute. She is again the second most impor- 
tant customer of raw wool, after the United States. She is the most 
important market for Pakistan tea. Bones, hides and skins, cotton seeds 
and cotton waste, and sports goods are other items of export from 
Pakistan. Eastern Pakistan holds a monopoly of the finest quality of 
jute, which Britain cannot get elsewhere. Pakistan cotton is the direct 
substitute of American cotton and therefore a dollar saver. This is 
specially important now when Britain’s entire energies are devoted to 
safeguarding her reserve of hard currency. 


Pakistan’s Exports to the United Kingdom 





April 1948 to March 1949 | April 1949 to September 1949 





Commodities 


|. 


Quantity Value in Rs. Quantity Value in Rs. 
Raw Jute 35,878 tons | 42,025,811 19,819 tons | 23,464,418 
Raw Cotton 104,228 bales 39,287,117 37,152 bales 15,522,665 
Tea 24,828,225 Ibs. 359515,613 7,724,669 Ibs. | 11,124,999 
Raw Wool 8,442,022 lbs. 11,254,394 5,269,535 Ibs. | 7,434,369 
Cotton Seed | 14,496 tons 3,273,511 2,675 tons | 630,061 


Hides and Skins gQ2 tons 2.433,199 276 tons| 880,772 
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During the first 7 months of Pakistan’s existence, i. ¢. from 
August 15, 1947 to March 1948, United Kingdom’s share in Pakistan’s 
exports was Rs. 13.16 crores out of a total of Rs. 42.06 crores or 31 per 
cent. This relatively high proportion was due mainly to the standstill 
agreement with India, by which figures of Indo-Pakistan trade were 
not included in the foreign trade of the two countries. In 1948-49 United 
Kingdom’s share in Pakistan’s sea-borne exports amounted to Rs. 14.81 
crores out of Rs. 85.62 crores. For the six months, from April 1949 to 
September 1949, her share accounted for Rs. 6.49 crores out of a total 
of Rs. 34.6 crores. The last figure is not an index of a decline in exports 
to the United Kingdom as Pakistan’s exports. consisting mainly of raw 
materials, are seasonal in character. 


In the year 1948-49 the United Kingdom bought 10 per cent of 
Pakistan’s cotton exports ; 17 per cent of raw jute exported by sea ; 
33 per cent of raw wool and more than go per cent of tea. Pakistan 
supplies United Kingdom with large qvantities of long staple cotton 
and practically all her requirements of short staple cotton ; 
other exports consisting of bones, seeds, fats, paraffin wax and 
cotton waste, though of vital importance to that country, are cOmpara- 
tively less significant in value. 


While Pakistan’s exports consist of more than half a dozen raw 
materials, British imports into Pakistan cover a large variety of goods, 
ranging from earthenware and glassware to electrical apparatus, machin- 
ery, cotton pi¢cegoods and yarn, woollen and silk fabrics, chemicals, coal 
and vehicles. United Kingdom provides Pakistan consumer goods 
of all kinds for the immediate needs of the population and capital goods 
for the development of industry. 


Pakistan’s Imports from the United Kingdom 








April 1948 to March April 1949 to September 


Commodities 1949 1949 
Si ns Rs. 
Cotton Twist & Yarn 27,175,799 29,652,535 
roe Piecegoods 47,444,131 67,978,781 
ehicles 27,908,403 15,493,939 
Chemicals, Medicines and ‘ : 
Drugs 23,866,259 12,230,968 
Machinery & Millwork 38,736,989 23,588,664 


Metals and Ores 17,953,021 12,225,047 
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Imports into Pakistan from the United Kingdom during the six 
months ending September 1949 have recorded a phenomenal increase. 
While for the whole year 1948-49, total imports from that country 
amounted to just about Rs. 27 crores, for the six months, from April to 
September 1949, they have jumped to over Rs. 23 crores. The import- 
ance of the Pakistan market for United Kingdom manufacturers 
is obvious from the fact that during these six months Pakistan 
bought from that country over 52% of her require- 
ments of chemicals; over 58% of belting machinery; over 
57% of drugs and medicines; nearly 62%, of earthenware ; 30% 
of hardware ; over 50% of instruments ; over 40% of metals and ores ; 
over 58%, of painters’ materials ; over 42% of vehicles ; 42% of piece- 
goods and 27%, of twist and yarn. She occupied the first place among 
Pakistan’s Suppliers of all these articles except yarn and twist. 


Pakistan was among Britain’s best customers for cotton twist and 
Piecegoods during the period from January to November 1949. There 
were only four other countries which bought more of these goods from 
Britain. Pakistan’s purchases of these amounted to £9,000,000. 
During the same period she was Britain’s best customer for cotton yarn— 
her imports amounting to nearly 12,000,000 lbs. She was second only 
to Australia as an importer of white bleached piecegoods from the 
United Kingdom!, 


Britain’s importance as a supplier of coal to Pakistan has no doubt 
increased with the decision of the Indian Government to stop all sup- 
plies to Pakistan. Nearly 60,000 tons have been purchased recently and 
200,000 tons have been promised in the near future. But it is Poland 
and France who will meet the major portion of Pakistan’s demand. 
Poland has offered to sell 400,000 tons and France 300,000 tons in the 
next few months. 


The United Kingdom supplies not only consumer goods but machi- 
nery of all kinds for the nascent industries of Pakistan. Her contribu- 
tion in 1948-49 was Rs. 3.87 crores out of a total import of machinery 
of Rs. 5.67 crores during that year. According to the Board of Trade 
Statistics, she exported to Pakistan 196,818 cwts. of machinery, 
valued at £2,641,000 in the period from January to October 





1 U.K. Trade and Navigation Returns, November 1949. 
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1949. This included 37,875 cwts. of textile machinery, 31,813 cwts. of 
internal combustion engines ; 18,113 cwts. of electrical machinery; 17,023 
cwts. of boilers and boiler plant ; 8,346 cwts. of machine tools; 15,754 
cwts. of sugar making and refining machinery ; and.3,124 cwts. of pumps. 


While this quantity in itself was important, it fell far short of 
Pakistan’s requirements. Besides the proportion of machinery to the 
total British imports into Pakistan was certainly very small. In fact 
it has declined from over 14% in 1948-49 to a little over 10% in the 
six months ending September 1949. During the later period, machinery 
accounted for only Rs. 2.35 crores out of total British exports of the 
value of over Rs. 23 crores to Pakistan. 


The balance of Anglo-Pakistan trade was heavily against 
Pakistan in 1948-49 and the six months ending September 1949. 


(In crores of rupees) 








August 15, 1947 April 1948 to April 1949 to 
to March 1999. _ March i949. _ September: 1940- 
: (74 months) (12 months) (6 months ) 
Exports to the United 
Kingdom ar 13.16 14.81 6.49 
Imports from the United 
Kingdom ae 4.72 27.01 23.07 
Balance +8.44 —12.20 — 16.58 





This adyerse balance with the United Kingdom is not in itself a 
sign of weakness for the object is to get an overall balance and 
Pakistan had such a balance in her favour for 1948-49. Her exports 
to all countries other than India during this period amounted to 
Rs. 63.99 crores against imports valued at Rs. 64.44 crores. The 
small deficit was more than balanced by a large surplus in her trade 
with India to the tune of Rs. 50 crores. What is more important, 
Pakistan had a favourable balance with the hard currency areas and 
continues to maintain it even now. As far as her trade with the 
United Kingdom is concerned, she had an outstanding balance of 
Rs. 8.44 crores for 1947-48, when imports were restricted owing to 
delay in the issue of licenses and the generally unsettled conditions 
of trade. After July 1948, the adoption of a liberal import policy 
resulted in a great flow of goods from the United Kingdom and 
thus reversing the balance in that country’s favour. Pakistan, also 
has to her credit a share in the accumulated sterling assets of 
the former British Government of India from which the 
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deficit in the balance of payment could be partly met. In the 
middle of 1948 these balances stood at £ 165 million which were 
gradually reduced to £ 113 million on the 1st of July 1949. The 
whole of this amount is however not available for current expenditure 
but only so much of sterling as is from year to year agreed to between 
the two parties. In 1948-49 the amount releas:d was £12 million ; 
the figure was raised to £17 million for 1949-50. While £5 
million in the previous year were convertible into dollars, the entire 
amount released for the current year is non-convertible and therefore 
spendable in the sterling area alone. The Reserve Bank of India is 
also holding sterling securities of the value of Rs. 3.87 crores pending 
their transfer to the State Bank of Pakistan. Pakistan received Rs. 10 
crores in blocked sterling and Rs. 2.3 crores in free sterling as part 
payment for that country’s deficit with Pakistan on trade account 
for 1948-49. In the new agreement signed in July 1949, India had 
agreed to pay Rs. 20 crores in sterling for reducing her adverse 
balance with Pakistan in the current year. 


It is not quite true to say that ‘‘ the common membership of the 
sterling area of Pakistan and the United Kingdom is, of course, an im- 
portant factor in the development of their mutual trade.” Pakistan and 
Ceylon are the two countries in the Commonwealth which can be called 
dollar earne1s. Unlike India, Australia and other Commonwealth 
countries (excluding Canada which is not in the sterling area) Pakistan 
is much less dependent on the Central Reserves of dollars maintained 
inthe United Kingdom. Pakistan’s exports to the dollar area in 
1948-49 amounted to Rs. 16°60 crores and for the six months ending 
September 1949 their value was Rs. 5°78 crores. 


The decision of the Government of Pakistan to maintain unaltered 
the value of its currency in terms of the dollar was taken in the 
interest Of her own economy and is in the interest of the whole of the 
sterling area. It was rightly argued that Pakistan’s favourable 
balance of payment with the outside world in general and the 
hard currency area in particular did not warrant the drastic step of 
devaluation. Devaluation in any event could not have led to an 
expansion of her exports to the hard currency area as_ the possibili- 


ties of increased production in the immediate future were very limited. 
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Pakistan has already agreed to limit her dollar expenditure. Her 
decision will therefore help the Commonwealth in the dollar crisis 
with which it is faced. Devaluation, unaccompanied by increased 
exports to the dollar countries, would have meant lesser earnings of 
dollars and a greater drain on the dollar pool. 


The devaluation of sterling has naturally resulted in the fall of 
prices of British imports into Pakistan though the fall has not been 
commensurate to the entire extent of devaluation. The Government 
has no doubt taken steps to guard against an excessive spending of 
sterling and the open general licence has been cancelled but has at the 
same time decided to issue licenses for the amount spent in the previous 
year. « British imports into Pakistan will therefore increase unless what 
is being sent here is diverted to the hard currency area of which 
there is little likelihood. 


Pakistan’s trade with the United Kingdom is governed by the 
Indo-British Trade Pact of 1939 which embodied with some 
modifications the principles of the Ottawa Pact signed in 1932. 
Under this agreement Britain has granted Pakistan certain 
preferences on commodities like tea, undressed hides and _ skins, 
cotton waste, etc. The entry of raw jute is guaranteed free of any duty 
in the United Kingdom. Pakistan in return has granted preferences of 
10 per cent. on a wide variety of British imports into Pakistan. These 
include chemicals, medicines and drugs, paints and painters’ materials, 
icon or steel hoops, barbed wire, wrought and unwrought copper, 
domestic refrigerators, sewing and knitting machines ;_ electrical 
instruments and appliances, and wireless receivers There is a 74 per 
cent. preference on cars, motors, omnibuses, lorries, motors cycles 
and cycles. Besides there is a duty of 15 to 21 per cent. on cotton 
piecegoods imported from the United Kingdom. 


This agreement for a mutual exchange of preferences was signed by 
the former Government of India at a time when it was not free to 
decide its own fiscal policy. The value of British preferences to Pakistan 
is not very great. Tea is the major article on which preference is 
granted. The value of other preference commodities is too small .to 
be of much use. Raw jute is of course guaranteed duty free entry into 
the British market but there is no other country where it is not. 
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Any imposition of such a duty on raw jute will only raise the cost of 
production for British manufacturers. 





Pakistan | 194849 


| 
| April 1949 to | United 
Commodities) (12 months) | 


September 1949! Kingdom 
(6 months) Commodities | (12 months) 1949 
| 


Rs. Rs, _Rs. 


Rs. 





| 11,124,999 Cotton Piece. | 


| 
Tea... | 35,515,613 | 
| 


April 1949 to 
1948-49 | September 


(6 months) 


goods | 47.444,131 | 67,978,781 
Vehicles 27.908,403 | 15,403,939 
Chemicals 23,86 4259 =| «12,330 968 





° 

It is clear from the above table that Britain derives an immense 
benefit from the preferences granted to her goods in Pakistan markets. 
Nearly 50 per cent of British imports enjoy this preferential treatment 
of which only the most important ones have been noted above. The 
duty on British cotton piecegoods varies from 15 to 21 per cent., while 
other countries paid as much as 60 per cent. until their recent reduc- 
tion to go per cent. The lower tariff on British goods also means a loss 
of revenue to the state, as the Pakistan tariff is mainly revenue tariff and 
not protective in the absence of industry. 


The preferences granted to Britain were not liked by her competitors 
before the war. Germany, Japan, and even America resented British 
attempts to create sheltered markets for her manufactures. The 
repercussions of Japanese boycott of Indian raw cotton in the early 
thirtees are well known. Even now Italian and French businessmen 
complain of the margin of profits British competitors enjoy in Pakistan 
markets. There isnodoubt that Japanese business firms will make 
similar observations when Japan’s foreign trade begins to assume its 
pre-war pattern. America’s attitude to these preferences was outlined 
in their proposals to the conference on Trade and Employment at 
Havana. ‘‘ The United States has always believed that every nation 
should afford equal treatment to the commerce of all frien Ily states. 
It believes that discrimination obstructs the expansion of trade, that it 
distorts normal relationships and prevents the most desirable division 
of labour, that it gives rise to international irritation and ill-will’ 








1 Clair Wilcox : A Charter for World Trade, p. 19. 
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Some of these preferences were modified at Havana. The I. T. O. has 
now specifically provided by Article 17 of its Charter against the 
creation of new preferences or increasing the old ones. It has also 
laid down that existing preferences will be reduced through negotia- 
tions to the mutual advantage of the parties concerned. Whatever may 
have been the benefits of preferential tariff in pre-independence days, 
its implications demand a re-examination under present conditions. 
When negotiations on trade policy take place between the two countries, 
the question of preferential tariff is bound to receive first attention. 


PAKISTAN’S ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 
Hassan ‘Habib 


Promotion of trade is an essential factor in the establishment of 
mutually advantageous economic relations between Pakistan and Japan. 
Progress in this regard has unfortunately been unsatisfactory although 
lately there appears to be a better appreciation of the urgent need 
to advance trade with Japan to the highest level. 


Pakistan’s trade with Japan during 1947 and 1948 was negligible, 
During 1948-49 (April to March) exports to Japan were valued at 
Rs. 1,16,33,704 aS against imports from Japan valued at Rs. 99,13,349 
giving Pakistan a favourable balance of Rs. 17,20,355. During this 
period the main exports consisted of raw cotton (19,830 bales) valued 
at Rs. 77,63,985; raw jute (3,637 tons) valued at Rs. 38,59,127; and 
hides and skins (24 tons) valued at Rs. 10,577. Imports from Japan 
during this period coasisted chiefly of cotton piecegoods (Rs. 61,38,783) ; 
cotton twist and yarn (Rs. 32,02,991); artificial silk and yarn (Rs. 
1,56,653). Other items included clocks and watches, earthenware and 
porcelain, glass and glassware, rubber goods, artificial piecegoods. 


The trade position improved during the year 1949. In the six 
months from April to September 1949, Pakistan’s total trade with Japan 
amounted to Rs. 7.76 crores against Rs. 2.15 crores for the twelve 
months from April 1948 to March 1949. During this period (April- 
September 1949) exports to Japan were valued at Rs 4,32,14,859 and 
imports at Rs. 3,44,51,050, leaving Pakistan with a trade surplus of 
Rs. 87,63,809. 
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The main exports during this six-month period were : raw cotton 
(77,494 bales : Rs. 4,01,07,486) ; raw jute (2,636 tons : Rs. 27,51,251); 
hides and skins (311 tons : Rs. 1,82,530) ; and raw wool (31,683 lbs : 
Rs. 47,524) . The main imports were cotton piecegoods valued at 
Rs. 2,63,17,950 ; cotton twist and yarn valued at Rs. 34,18,704 ; 
machinery and millwork valued at Rs. 26,18,211. Other items of im- 
port included watches and clocks, earthenware and porcelain, glass and 
glassware, rubber goods, hardware, instruments, belting for machinery, 
paints, painters’ material, tea chests, etc. The bulk of Pakistan’s trade 
with Japan has consisted of raw cotton onthe exportside and cotton 
piecegoods, twist and yarn onthe import side. Raw cotton exports 
during the period April 1948 to March 1949 were over 66% of total 
exports to Japan and during the six-month period, April to September 
1949, over 92%, Imports of cotton piecegoods were 62% of total imports 
from Japan inthe year 1948-49 and 76% in the six-month period 
(April-September 1949). If cotton twist and yarn are added to the cotton 
piecegoods imports, the figures would be 94% and 86% respectively. 


The highest exports of raw cotton in the hard currency areas went 
to Japan during the period from September 1948 to November 1949. 
Out of 1,62,662 bales (Rs. 7.51 crores) exported to the hard currency 
areas during this period, Japan took 95,703 bales (or 59%) valued at 
Rs. 4.86 crores. During the sam> period raw cotton exports to the 
United Kingdom were 1,10,296 bales (Rs. 6 crores) and to India 
3,45,609 bales (Rs. 16 crores). During the twelve-month period, 
April 1948-March 1949, cotton piecegoods imported from Japan were 
valued at Rs. 61.3 lakhs against cotton piecegoods imports valued at 
Rs. 27 crores approximately, in which the main sharers were the United 
Kingdom (Rs. 4.7 crores), Indian Union (Rs. 15.9 crores), and China 
(Rs. 2.1 crores). During the six months from April to September, 1949, 
cotton piecegoods imported from Japan were valued at Rs. 2.6 crores 
against total imports of piecegoods valued at Rs. 16 2 crores, of which 
the United Kidgdom’s share was Rs. 6.7 crores, Indian Union’s Rs. 2.2 
crores, and China’s Rs. 1.5 crores. 


Recently a trade agreement was ratified between Pakistan and 
Occupied Japan with a view to ‘‘develop trade between them to the 
highest practicable volume”. The agreement is to remain in force for 
a period of one year, from 1st July 1949 to goth June 1950 and was 
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concluded after protracted negotiations. The period can be extended 
by mutual agreement. According to this agreement exports to Japan 
consist of raw cotton (100,000 bales), raw jute (27,000 bales); raw wool 
50,000 lbs.; hides (100 m2tric tons) ; hemp (1,500,000 Ibs.); cotton 
linters (§00 metric tons); rock salt (20,000 metric tons) ; cotton seed 
(20,000 metric tons) and animal by-products valued at Rs. 3 lakhs. 
Imports from Japan consist of cotton piecegoods (Rs. 2.4 crores) ; 
cotton yarn (Rs. 3 crores) ; spindles (60,000 in number) ; looms (500 in 
number) ; woollen textile machinery (Rs. 12 lakhs) ;_ knitting 
machinery and mill stores (Rs. 2v lakhs), hydro-electric plant and 
equipment (Rs. 15 lakhs) ; bicycles (Rs. 20 lakhs); hardware and iron 
and steel manufactures (Rs. 25 lakhs); chemicals (Rs. 10 lakhs) ; paints 
etc. (Rs. 15 lakhs) ; electrical goods (Rs. 25 lakhs) ; optical goods 
(Rs. 5 lakhs) ; glass sheets (Rs. 20 lakhs); thermos flasks (Rs. 10 lakhs) ; 
dyes (Rs. 5 lakhs) ; clocks etc. (Rs. to lakhs) ; brass and copper 
manufactures, etc. (Rs. 25 lakhs) ; rolling stock (Rs. 30 lakhs) ; and 
various miscellaneous goods valued at Rs. 30 lakhs. 


The object is to have balanced trade between the two countries and 
all payments are to be made in sterling in accordance with the terms 
and provisions of the Overall Payments Agreement which is in force 
between SCAP and the sterling area, 


Four trade missions from SCAP-occupied Japan have already 
visited Pakistan. The first came in June 1948 headed by Mr. Eton, as 
a result of which a Pakistan-Japan Trade Agreement (the Hasnie-Eaton 
Agreement) was signed, providing for a Pakistan Trade Mission to visit 
Japan to explore the possibilities of extension of trade between the two 
countries. The second trade mission headed by another SCAP official, 
Mr. Blatchley, arrived in February 1949. ‘Two more trade missions, one 
headed by Mr. Adams and the other by Mr. Snell, arrived in October 
1949.! As a result of the Hasnie-Eaton Agreement, Pakistan also sent a 
Trade Mission to Japan under Mr. Ispahani, whose report has howeves 
not been published. 


In spite of efforts on both sides to facilitate and expand trade 
between the two countries, difficulties have continued to crop up due 





1 A fifth trade mission arrived in February 1950. Described as an Economic Mission it 
is headed by Robert West, Deputy to the Under Secretary of the U.S. Army 
Department, The object is long-term trade promotion, 
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chiefly to various restrictions and regulations imposed by SCAP. An 
official spokesman of the Pakistan Government gave expression to these 
difficulties when he said: ‘‘ Unfortunately owing to want of information 
regarding the mechanism of export control in Japan, it had not been 
possible for Pakistan importers to import goo's from Japan covered by 
the licences issued under the Hasnie-Eaton Agreement. The same 
difficulty is experienced with regard to imports which the Government 
of Pakistan have licenced for Pakistani importers on the recommenda- 
tions of the Ispahani report. 


Japan is capable of rapidly expanding trade if restrictions 
are removed. This is evident from the improvement recorded 


during the end of 1949 when slightly better trading facilities were 
possible, 


Among the first four countries in East and South East Asia, 
(excluding the Indian Union) with which Pakistan had the highest level 
of trade during the twelve months from April 1948 to March 
1949, Japan was last or the list. In the first half of the new fiscal year, 
April to September 1949, Japan topped the list, and became the best 
tra ling nation in th: region in the geographic distribution of Pakistan’s 
trade. The following tables convey the improvement that trade with 
Japan has recorded. 


Pakistan’s Trade with Selected Countries in the East 


(April to September 1949) (April 1948 to March 1949) 
Total Exports and Imports Total Exports and Imports 

(Lakhs of Rupees) (Lakhs of Rupees) 
Japan 776.6 China 1033-4 
China 476.2 Hong Kong 752.0 
Hong Kong 264.0 Ceylon 427.8 
Burma 200.3 Japan 215.4 


The total trade with Japan is however meagre in comparison to 
Pakistan’s total sea-borne trade which was nearly Rs. 195 crores in 








Pakistan News, March 6, 1949. 
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value during the twelve months from April 1948 to March 1949, and 
Rs. 106 crores during the six months from April to September 1949. 


With the ratification of the new trade agreement valid up to June 
1950, the total value of trade is expected to increase. According to 
this agreement Pakistan expects to import goods from Japan approxi- 
mately valued at 8} crores of rupees. As the agreement envisages a 
balanced trade, Pakistan is expected to export goods of equal value, 
bringing the total trade with Japan to nearly 17 crores of rupees. 


A country’s external trade pattern should reflect, and be in harmony 
with, its internal economic development. To that extent the foreign 
trade of a country like Pakistan, which awaits extensive utilization of 
economic resources, should be based on a judicious selectivity of imports 
from other countries which can best serve the purpose of our internal 
development. In this respect Pakistan has much to gain from an expansion 
of trading and economic relations with Japan Pakistan has inherited 
through partition of the Indian sub-continent a predominantly agrarian 
economic structure. Fortunately the agricultural economy is very well 
balanced. Two main food crops, wheat (3.2 million tons) and rice 
(11.6 million tons) provide the staple diet of the people (80 millions), 
and in a good year 500,000 tons of cereals are available for export. 
Two main cash crops, cotton and jute, earn the foreign exchange 
required for importing all the necessary consumer goods. Pakistan 
holds a world monopoly in jute production growing over 6 million 
bales (400 Ibs. each) on nearly 2 million acres, the yield in value amount- 
ing to Rs, 100 crores annually. This represents 75% of the total jute 
acreage of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, and the best varieties 
suited for the manufacture of high grade hessians. The annual 
production of cotton, covering 3} million acres is nearly 14 million bales 
(400 Ibs. each), two-thirds of the total yield being of the finest American 
long staple variety. While Pakistan along with China and the Indian 
Union is a major producer of raw cotton in the Far East and South East 
Asia, she is the largest exporter of this important industrial raw material 
in the region, Pakistan has a large livestock population, and wool, 
hides and skins are other important items of export. 
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Pakistan’s favourable position in regard to the export of valuable 
industrial raw materials, in heavy demand among world buyers, however, 
arises from her own industrial backwardness. Because there are only 
16 textile factories, no jute mills, woollen mills or modern tanneries, the 
bulk of the cotton, jute, wool, hides and skins must be exported. 


Basically, therefore, while Pakistan’s agricultural richness in food 
and cash crops gives her an initial advantage over countries more deve- 
loped industrially, but lacking food and exportable surpluses of indus- 
trial raw materials, and enables her to maintain a stable economy, it is 
not a situation from which we could continue to derive any satisfication. 
A well accepted generalization, based on sound economic reasoning, is 
that living standards in a country tend to be higher, the smaller the 
relative importance of agriculture as a field of employment. This is 
one ofthe reasons for Pakistan’s shockingly low per capita income. 
Her population of over 80 millions derives its livelihood mainly from 
agriculture. The mrban population is in fact less than 0%. The 
large discrepancy between per capita incomes earned in industry and 
agriculture indicate the need for occupational adjustment and a shift 
away from primary to secondary production. 1 


Pakistan lacks the coal and oil essential for development of indus- 
try and transportation; she produces no steel or iron. On the other 
hand, she has considerable untapped resources of minerals, petroleum 
and power. Indeed the possibilities of cheap hydro-electric power are 
believed to be enormous. ‘The present capacity is however very low— 
75,000 KW, and 130 million KW, for power and generating capacities 
respectively, which is virtually the lowestin Far and South East Asia. 
While large-scale industries are negligible, cottage and small-scale 
industries are extensively dispersed all over the country and play a vital 
role in the economy, providing essential consumer goods and employ- 
ment to millions of people. Finally Pakistan possesses an abundant 
supply of cheap labour. 


It was against this economic background that the Government of 
Pakistan formed her industrial policy: ‘‘In view of the predominantly 
rural economy of Pakistan, initial emphasis must perforce rest upon 
the reconstruction and development of agriculture and of industries 








1 Colin Clark : Conditions of Economic Progress. 
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based upon or connected with it, and on promotion of medium, small 
and cottage industries. But the development of large scale industries, 
essential to the security of the state, or its general prosperity, will 
also receive the utmost attention and encouragement.” 1 


The main objective is to improve the standard of living by 
harnessing the forces and treasures of nature in the service of the 
people, and assuring freedom from want, equality of opportunity, 
diginity of labour, and a more equitable distribution of wealth. 
Special emphasis is laid on the need to be guided by the experience 
of other countrjes, and the avoidance of evils which have attended 
industrial growth elsewhere.” 


Pakistan is thus faced with the problem of moving from a predo- 
minant and highly self-sufficient agrarian sector to a more balanced and 
industrialized economy. As an industrial late-comer, while she has the 
disadvantages inherently associated with a time-lag, she has the 
advantage in being able to draw upon the accumulated knowledge and 
experience of industrially developed countries. In this way she can not 
only considerably reduce the ‘‘ catching-up ”’ process, but also avoid 
the pitfalls which older countries could not foresee in their ‘‘trial and 


error’ with industrialization. 


Japan’s industrial power and experience can be of great benefit 
to Pakistan in the fulfilment of her industrial policy. Japan, in spite 
of her defeat, continues to be the most highly developed industrial 
country in Asia. Her industrial production is currently far below her 
pre-war records, but it is still, in all major industrial sectors, higher 
than that of other Asian countries, and will rapidly expand with the 
removal of the artificial restrictions imposed by SCAP in the service of 
Anglo-Arrerican and non-Asian interests. 


It should be noted that Japan has had experience of initiating 
under-developed regions in Asia into the process of industrialization. 
Most ofthe industrial plant of Manchuria and a great part of the 
textile industry in North and Central China was built by the Japanese. 








1 Statement of Industrial Policy, dated April 2, 1948. Mentioned in Pakistan Industry, 
published by the Ministry of Industries. 


* Ibid. 
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Practically, the entire heavy industry in Manchuria, Nerth China, and 
Korea has been developed by Japan. Japan, unlike the European 
powers, did not exploit thes: regions as suppliers, mainly of raw 
materials, and consumers of Japanese manufactured goods, but actively 
pursued the policy of internally developing the whole area. 


Pakistan may be initiated likewise. Being an agricultural country, 
primarily, Pakistan will have to devote special attention to the problem 
of agricultural improvement, which in this scientific age, cannot be 
divorced from industrial development as a whole. No apprcciable 
agricultural progress can take place, for instance, without better and 
more extensive communications, chemical fertilizers, and pesticides and 
improved agricultural equipment. Japan, as a manufacturer of these 
goods, and as a country which has made the best use of them, can help 
Pakistan. In an area of 382,000 square kilometres, Japan’s railway 
mileage is nearly 26,000 kilometres, the corresponding figures for 
Pakistan being 935,000 and 11,000 respectively. The length of highways 
in Japar. and Pakistan is 900,009 kilometres and 9,000 kilometres 
respectively. Pakistan’s stated requirements of power pumps for agri- 
cultural purposes in 1950 is 300 units, of farm tractors 420 units, of 
chemical pesticides 2,420 tons. Japan is the highest producer and 
consumer of chemical fertilizers in the region and could assist Pakistan 
to develop fertilizer manufacturing projects. 


In the industrial sector, Pakistan’s immediate concern, based on 
her sane industrial pclicy, will be the development of secondary 
production, especially the processing of her primary produce, the 
fabrication of her raw materials and the creation of industries which 
will directly improve the standard of living of the agricultural popula- 
tion. Thus jute mills, cotton textile factories, woollen mills, leather 
tanneries, will have to be established and extended. Japan is an 
important manufacturer of machinery and can meet Pakistan’s demand 
for capital goojs to build up her industries. Japan is capable of 
manufacturing a wide variety of industrial plant, notably textile machi- 
nery, fuel and power equipment, transportation equipment, processing 
machines, agricultural machinery and metal products. 


While the stress will have to be on light industry until a_ better 
balance between the agricultural and industrial sectors has emerged 
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from the transitional period, Pakistan will not neglect the development 
of heavy industry which is essential for sustaining a progressingly 
industrializing economy. In this respect too Japan will be able to 
contribute. Japan, in fact, is the only country in the world which 
has managed to maintain an ideal integration of light and heavy 
industries. She has made maximum use of the small economic units, 
which have been successfully dove-tailed into the inter-dependent 
system of modern industry. The economies inherent in small units, 
small capital needs, lack of obsolescent equipment, cheap 
labour———were gradually harnessed to the development of large- 
scale industry, thereby producing goods which cost less, but bring 
large profit. Pakistan has, in certain respects, raw materials and 
labour advantages, far in excess of those of Japan. She can learn 
a lesson from the Japanese procedure and build up her large-scale 
industry on the protits of a well organized net-work of light industries. 





Pakistan is without resources of iron, steel and coal, but 
hydroelectric development might be virtually unlimited. In this field 
Japan’s achiev-ment has again been outstanding. Electrification has 
played a leading part in the industrialization of Japan. It has aided 
in the production of goods and services which have enlarged pro- 
ductivity on land and expanded industries. Japan has the highest 
KW capacity in Asia and the Far East (109 KW per 1000 persons 
against 1.02 for Pakistan). Generation of electric power was over 32 
billion KW in prewar years, and its demand arose tremendously for 
domestic and industrial purposes, as a substitute for coal. In Pakistan 
electric power generation at the moment is not more than 130 
million KW. Hydro-electric projects have, however, been given top 
priority in Pakistan’s industrial planning, for it has been rightly argued 
that electric power supply will stimulate industry. Electrification is 
well suited specially for light and small-scale industries. The electric 
motor has introduced new economies, and has tended to reduce costs 
of small units, compared with those of large enterprises. For Pakistan, 
therefore, development of light industry has particular attraction, with 
an abundant supply of electric power ensured in the foreseeable 
future. , 


There are further advantages in developing an integration between 
light industry and cottage or home industries. Japan’s example will 
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once again be available for emulation. Large-scale production in 
Japan has attracted world-wide attentioi1, but the vital role which 
her home industries have played and continue to play side by side 
with heavy industry frequently remains unnoticed. For instance, as 
late as 1932, when the textile industry had advanced fairly well, 
three quarters of the cotton weavers in Japan were in establishments 
with under fifty workers, and more than half of these were in work- 
shops with less than five workers, using mainly handlooms and pro- 
ducing goods for home consumption. A large proportion of yarn 
produced in the mills was absorbed in the haniloom industry, which 
held th? ficld in weaving, along side factory weaving. 


Cottage industries in Pakistan are and will remain an_ essential 
factor in our economy and future industrial development. Large- 
scale industrialization requires capital accumulation, managerial 
ability and trained technical personnel. All these we lack as an 
agricultural country. Various other factors essential for large-scale 
industry are also wanting. Cottage industries in Pakistan employ 
a very large number of people. The employment that a well advanced 
industrial sector could hope to give, would be negligible in com- 
parison. The handloom industry alone provides employment and means 





of livelihood to more than two and a half million people. The workers 
in Pakistan’s 16 textiles factories cannot number more than a few | 


thousand. 


While cottage industries are a valuable source of supply for 
consumer goods locally in demand, there are possibilities for develop- 
ing an export trade as well. Handicrafts, in fact, have been described 
as the “cornerstone of Asian prosperity”, and in Pakistan they must 


continue to play their legitimate role in the economy of the country, 7 


in spite of the competition they are facing with shoddier but cheaper 


machine-made goods. While the economic aspect is fundamental, the a 


contribution that handicrafts have always made to the development 
of art and culture has been outstanding. This artistic and_ social 
heritage is too rich to be allowed to decay. Japan, where a great 


deal of legislation was passed with a view to ‘“‘marry” modern industres | 
to handicrafts, isin a favourable position to assist Pakistan in her plans | 


to revive and develop her cottage industries. Japanese cottage industry 
experts have already visited the Indian Union for the purpose. 
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> In the Indian Union, it may be mentioned, to million people still 
depend for their living on the handloom industry, which produces 
over 1,300 million yards of cloth, which is one-third of the total 
» mill production. The handloom cottage industry exists in spite of the 
/ © fact that the textile industry is now the most developed industrial 
» | enterprise in the Indian Union, proving, if proof were needed, that 
3 | the cottage worker does not require to go down on his knees to beg 
support for his craft. 
























& 

Hy A factor in industrialization is the need to secure a continuing 
Fe flow of trained personnel both at the worker level and in the higher 
© grades. Pakistan will have to obtain, in the first place, trained 
technical personnel from abroad, and institute at the same time a 
diversified scheme of technical and vocational education throughout 
the country, in order to gradually reduce and ultimately eliminate 
the expenditure on foreign technicians. Japan, as the most 
technically advanced country in Asia, is a logical source in 
this respect for meeting Pakistan’s requirements. Japan has 
perfected the art of applying modern mechanical methods 
to the special conditions prevailing in Asia ; her population has a 
well-merited reputation of high technical skill and industry. Her 
industrialists have struck a golden mean between home, light, and 
» heavy industries by developing both the technical manpower and the 
3 machinery necessary to produce maximum benefit from all the three 
"sectors. Japanese “know how” is far more important for conditions 
in Asia than British or American ‘‘ know how”. When we _ begin 
to accept large imports of Japanese machine plant, it will be necessary 
and cheaper to invite Japanese industrial and technical experts to 
erect, maintain and work them. Fortunately for Pakistan, Japan 
at the moment, is believed to have a surplus of technicians and 
skilled personnel among the repatriates and demobilized servicemen. 
Japanese technical education experts can help to reorganise our 
" " educational system, so as to give it a “work bias”. Pakistan is 
_ short of economists, and expert industrial planners. Jn this field 
Japan’s experience and achievement are perhaps unrivalled in the 
whole world. Her planners brought Japan within a short span of 
forty years to the forefront of industrial power. 
















Japan also desperately needs to expand her invisible exports, 
and would find any scheme of technical assistance in Pakistan vastly 
beneficial to her own economic recovery. The Government of Pakis- 
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tan, it is believed, is already taking steps to obtain technical aid 
and experts from Japan. The Indian Union, it may be mentioned, 
has asked for 150 Japanese specialists covering chiefly textiles, 
mechanical engineering, glass, electrical engineering and various other 
industries while several Japanese experts are to participate in a 
programme for the development of cottage industries. A_ retired 
Pakistan Government officer, who accompanied the Ispahani Mission, 
which visited Japan during September-November 1948, is believed to 
have made a special study of Japanese cottage industries, with a view 
to make the information available to Government for the benefit of 
our own cottage industries. 


Through improved trade relations Japan is thus in a position to 
play a significant role in the development of Pakistan generally, and 
in her industrialization in particular. As these relations develop, a 
shift in the current pattern of our trade is inevitable, and even desirable. 
Japan was the largest importer of raw cotton in Asia before the war. 
Pakistan, as the largest exporter of this raw material in this area, can 
meet Japan’s demands. Japan is in a position to increase her intake 
of other Pakistan exports like jute, wool, hides and skins, etc. 


This shift in our trade pattern in favour of Japan would, in the 
first instance, affect countries like the Indian Union, with which the 
major portion of our foreign trade is conducted at present, and the 
United Kingdom, whose textile exports to Pakistan, to mention one big 
item, will have to be drastically reduced. Pakistan has special trade 
relations with the Indian Union, partly due to the prepartition inter- 
dependence of the economies of the various units of the sub-continent, 
and partly due to accidents of geography and industrial concentration, 
like the situation which arises from the cultivation and manufacture 
of jute. The uncertain political temper in the two dominions, and 
the intrans'gence in the economic sphere, which has lately characteriz- 
ed Indian outlook and attitude since the non-devaluation of the 
Pakistan rupee, further stresses the need for Pakistan to develop a 
more fluid, elastic and independent economy. Dependence on one single 
country for so large a part of our foreign trade is in any case _ bad 
strategy as well as bad public and private economy. 


While we may ‘‘propose”’, it is SCAP that will ultimately ‘‘dispose”, 
as far as Japan is concerneed. An expanding trade with Japan, 
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and her ability to meet the demands of an expanding and _indus- 
trializing economy in Pakistan will depend ultimately on Japan’s 
freedom to manufacture goois to her maximum productive capacity, 
and enter the world markets untrammelled by considerations of power 
politics and s’rategy. Currently, SCAP control over every Japanese 
inside and outside Japan is absolute. SCAP continues to be sole agent for 
all Japanese trade. The Peace Treaty, when it comes, is likely to 
retain sufficient Anglo-American control over Japan to prevent a full 
economic recovery and free international trading. It is in Pakistan’s 
interest to support the return of a free Japan and the elimination 
of all foreign control and influence in the region. Pakistan is now 
a member of the Far Eastern Commission, and she should be able 
to assert her position in the direction of a just and free peace for Japan. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND ITS AGENTS 
C. M. Shafqat 


An advisory opinion of far-reaching importance delivered by the 
International Court of Justice has recently been received (I. C. J. 
Reports 1949, p. 174). It is dated April 11th, 1949 and arose out of the 
following Request for Opinion dated December grd, 1948, made by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations : 


“ Whereas the series of tragic events which have lately befallen 
agents of the United Nations engaged in the performance of their duties 
raises, with greater urgency than ever, the question of the arrangements 
to be made by the United Nations with a view to ensuring to its agents the 
fullest measure of protection in the future and ensuring that reparation 
be made for the injuries suffered ; and 


Whereas it is highly desirable that the Secretary-General should 
be able to act without question as efficaciously as possible with a view to 
obtaining any reparation due ; 


Therefore the General Assembly decides to submit the following 
legal questions to the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
Opinion : 
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‘I. In the event of an agent of the United Nations in the performance 
of his duties suffering injury in circumstances involving the responsibility 
of a state, has the United Nations, as an organization, the capacity to 
bring an international claim against the responsible dejure or de facto 
government with a view to obtaining the reparation due in respect of the 
damage caused (a) to the United Nations, (b) to the victim or to persons 
entitled through him ? 


‘II. In the event of an affirmative reply on point I (6), how is action 
by the United Nations to be reconciled with such rights as may be 
possessed by the state of which the victim is a national ?’ 


Instructs the Secretary-General, after the Court has given its opinion, 
to prepare proposals in the light of that opinion, and to submit them 
to the General Assembly at its next regular session.” 


The background of the preamble is the murder of Count Bernadotte 
in Palestine in 1948 and like cases. 


Written observations received prior to the delivery of the Opinion 
were Offered by India, China, United States of America, United King- 
dom and France, and the oral statements of the representatives of the 
United Nations, the Governments of the Kingdom of Belgium, the French 
Republic and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
were heard during the course of public sittings held on March 7th, 8th 


and gth, 1949. 


The Court answered both the questions in the affirmative, the first 
unanimously, the second by eleven votes against four. Judges Hackworth, 
Badawi Pasha and Krylov appended dissentient opinions ; 
Judge Winiarski agreed in general with the views expressed by Judge 
Hackworth. Judges Alvarez and Azevedo, while concurring in 
the Opinion of the Court, availed themselves of the right conferred on 
them by Article 57 of the Statute of the Court and appended to the 
Opinion statements of their individual opinion. Judge Alvarez de- 
plored that the Court did not go far enough and rested his statement on 
the legal conscience of the peoples no less than on the exigencies of con- 
temporary international life. Judge Azevedo was content to work out 
the principles which should govern the rival claims of the organiza- 
tion and a state to which an injured party belonged, a question left by 
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the Court to agreement between the claiming parties. The dissenting 
Judges found the only possible legal validity for the Opinion given on 
the second question in the consent of the states, and dubbed this part of 
the Opinion as the creation of a law, not its declaration or develop- 
ments. Judge Alvarez made answer that it is hard to tell where the 
development of law ends and its creation begins. 


President Basdevant declared that the Court in the case was con- 
fronted with “ a new situation.”’ It rose to that situation by insisting on 
the requirements of international life and the progressive increase in the 
collective activities of the states. It found that these endowed the orga- 
nization with the necessity of a juristic personality as such, and not only 
with regard to matters specified in the Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations. The situation was no doubt domi- 
nated by the Charter. But as considered in the light of the principles of 
international law, themselves founded on international need and_ the 
consent of the nations, the powers, which are essential for the perform- 
ance of the functions of the United Nations, must be deemed implicit in 
the Charter. More than that, the necessity of the organization 
casts obligations even on states, that are not its members. 


In order that its agents may perform their duties satisfactorily, they 
must have protection in the discharge of those duties and must feel that 
this protection is assured to them by the organization and that they may 
count upon it. If they had nothing more than the direct and more 
immediate protection from their states to fall back upon, it is plain that their 
independence may be compromised, which would be contrary to the princi- 
ple of Article 100 of the Charter. It is essential that they be freed from 
the trammels of nationality, for otherwise an agent who is a national of a 
weak state, say Albania, would feel his position to be inferior to that 
of an agent drawn from a powerful state like the United States of 
America. Again a stateless person would have to face the helplessness 
of his position. The obligation is undertaken not in the interests of 
the agents of the organization. “It is a principle of international law,” 
said the now defunct Permanent Court of International Justice in 
its Judgement No. 8 of July 26th, 1927 (Series A, No. 9, p. 21), that the 
breach of an engagement involves an obligation to make reparation in an 
adequate form.” In claiming reparation based on the injury suffered 
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by its-agent, the organization does not represent the agent, but is 
asserting its own right, the right to secure respect for undertakings 
entered into towards the organization. 


The basis of the right claimed by the organization and by a state 
is therefore different. The one possesses a right of functional protection, 
the other proceeds from a conception which is dangerously akin to the right 
asserted in consequence of ownership. Status is the essence of the one, 
as allegiance is of the other. Consequently the organization can claim 
reparation even when the offending party is the state of the agent. 


It will be noticed that the responsibility of the state was 
assumed in the Request. The Opinion, however, was of the greatest 
importance in two respects. First, as already remarked, the United 
Nations was recognized a juristic person. It is unfortunate that 
in its English name, after the words * United Nations” the word 
“organisation” is not included. It was left out of respect for the wishes of the 
late President Roosevelt. But it is noteworthy that it is preserved in the 
French appellation “I’Organization des Nations Unies’. Had the English 
name been the same as the French, there would have been less room 
for doubt. But it is recalled that the question put spoke of the United 
Nations, as an organization ’. Certainly the organization can, in this 
respect, be in no worse position than a corporation. 


The second point is highly consequential. For the first time in 
legal history the principle of functional determination was recognized 
and adopted by a court of status. The Permanent Court had been 
wary in this regard. The pressing claims of the Guild Socialists, the 
brilliant exposition of the corporate theory by Otto Gierke, the pluralistic 
view of sovereignty, all had hitherto left the legalistic domain unim- 
pressed. Now that is frankly recognized by so august a body as the Inter- 
national Court. 


It is, so to speak, an idealistic trend, though rooted in reality. It 
is directly opposed to the claims of nationality. Is not the recognition 
of this doctrine astonishing in a world where even Marxism has turned 
national ? There are pregnant possibilities. Is it too much to hope that 
this century may witness the final dereliction of the Leviathan of the 
nation-state, which demands conformity, in favour of the state where every 
power and privilege is related to the function that an organ fulfils ? 








